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REV. CEPHAS B. CRANE, D. D. 


Time was when in all our New England communities, 
as everywhere in the Christian world, the minister was 
regarded not only as the spiritual guide and moral teacher 
of the people, but as a natural guardian and mentor, 
whose advice should be sought and followed in all matters 
affecting the intellectual welfare and the material interests 
of the community and of individuals; and this entirely 
without reference to his own personality or characteris- 
tics—the breadth of his culture, the quality of his mind, or 
the measure of his sympathies and affections. His position 
gave him dignity and honor, and entitled him to the rever- 
ent regard and trustful confidence of all. Such, how- 
ever, is no longer the case. In these days of steam 
engines and perfecting presses, of telegraphs and tele- 
phones, of electric railways and ocean cables, when com- 
munities are no longer isolated and the four quarters of 
the globe are brought into immediate communication with 
each other—when by the magic processes of modern skill 
the best thoughts of master minds and the greatest pro- 
ductions of human genius in all the ages are brought 
within the reach of the poorest and humblest—the halo of 
position, however exalted, is practically dissolved, and 
priest and potentate, minister and magistrate, are regarded 
primarily with reference to what they are in heart and 
mind, in character and conduct. 

While, therefore, we may hope the time will never come 
when the Christian ministry, as a whole, will fail to be a 
commanding power for good throughout the world, it will 
thus be maintained only through the noble character, the 
exalted purpose, the pure personality and devoted Chris- 
tian spirit, as well as the virile and cultured intellect of 
those who enter upon its holy office. 

The city of Concord is more than ordinarily fortunate in 
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the character and influence of its church organizations. 
It has generally been fortunate in the worth and ability of 
the men serving as preachers and pastors for these various 
organizations. Such is particularly the case at the present 
time. It is, indeed, doubtful that there can be found in 
New England or the country at large, to-day, a city of 
corresponding size where the clergy, as a whole, combine 
so much of intellectual culture, high moral worth, and 
thorough devotion to their work, and at the same time 
manifest such an intelligent interest in all that pertains to 
the material, social, and educational welfare of the com- 
munity, commanding thereby, individually and collect- 
ively, in so large measure the confidence and respect of 
the great mass of the people, as is the case in Concord. 

Prominent among these clergymen, and a commanding 
figure in the community, is the Rev. Dr. Crane, pastor 
ot the First Baptist Church, who has occupied his position 
for the last eight years, and is more generally known 
by the people than many who have spent a lifetime in 
their midst. 

Cephas Bennett Crane, son of Rev. Wheeler I. and 
Almena (Riddell) Crane, was born at Marion, Wayne 
county, New York, March 29, 1833. His father was of 
English and his mother of Scotch-Irish parentage, the 
former, who was also a Baptist clergyman, being a native 
of New Hampshire, born in the town of Richmond, but 
removing to New York in early life, where he ultimately 
fitted for the ministry, and held various pastorates in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

The early inclination of the son was not in that direc- 
tion. Endowed with an ambitious spirit, and duly encour- 
aged by his parents, he had gained a good preliminary 
education at different select schools and academies, engag- 
ing meanwhile to a considerable extent in teaching district 
schools, an occupation whose experience and discipline 
has contributed in no small degree to develop the mental 
powers of aspiring young men, while furnishing the means 
for the further pursuit of knowledge. He had determined 
to fit himself for the legal profession, and with a view to 
the study of the law under the learned and eminent Prof. 
Theodore Dwight, he entered Hamilton College; but 
while pursuing the course he was led to an entire change 
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of plan and purpose in life. The claims of religion were 
brought forcibly home to his heart, and, uniting himself 
with the church, he determined to dedicate his powers to 
the service of the Master as a minister of the gospel. To 
this end he left Hamilton and entered the University of 
Rochester, a leading Baptist educational institution, where 
he graduated from the classical department in the class of 
1858, which included among its members such men as 
William O. Stoddard, the eminent writer, Lemuel Moss, 
president of the Chicago University, and subsequently of 
Indiana State University, and Prof. William Harkness, 
the distinguished astronomer, of the naval observatory at 
Washington. After completing the classical course, he 
entered the Theological Seminary at Rochester, from 
which he graduated in 1860, going immediately to his 
first pastorate in Hartford, Conn., to which he had been 
called by the South Baptist Church of that city, where he 
was ordained and entered with earnestness and enthusiasm 
upon his chosen life work. His situation was at the same 
time a most trying and yet a most advantageous one. Called 
in the very outset to the pastorate of an old and flourish- 
ing society in one of the most cultured New England 
cities, and brought into association with clergymen of 
wide repute, great ability, and profound learning, the 
young minister had to prove himself worthy in character, 
aspiration, and purpose to stand in the ranks of the great 
profession whose ornaments in that city were such men as 
the venerable Dr. Horace Bushnell, Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, 
Dr. Robert Turnbull, Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton, Dr. E. P. 
Parker, Dr. S. J. Andrews, Dr. Joel Hawes, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Gage, and others of like celebrity. That he did 
so in full measure is evidenced by the fact that his pastorate 
here continued for nearly eighteen years, covering a most 
prosperous period in the history of the church, durin 
which he established a high reputation for ability, faithful- 
ness, and zeal, and which terminated only through his 
acceptance of a call to the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church in Boston—a call which, although regretting the 
severance of long-continued and most enjoyable relations 
with the Hartford society, he did not feel at liberty to 
decline. 

During the Boston pastorate, upon which he entered in 
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April, 1877, Dr. Crane maintained and increased his 
reputation as a representative clergyman of the Baptist 
faith, engaging earnestly in all the work directly pertain- 
ing to the welfare of his parish, which was among the 
oldest and most prominent in the city, and also taking an 
active part in the broader work involving the prosperity 
of the denomination at large. A Boston pastorate is gen- 
erally regarded as a most desirable one for a clergyman 
of any denomination. It affords opportunities for intel- 
lectual growth and culture surpassed by those of no other 
city in the Union. These opportunities Dr. Crane fully 
improved, and during his pastorate of seven years held a 
position abreast with the progressive thinkers and workers 
in the religious and intellectual life of the metropolis. 

The First Baptist Church of Boston flourished under 
his ministry, and it was during his term of service that 
the magnificent house of worship on Commonwealth 
Avenue, now its property, was secured. But his incessant 
labor told heavily upon his health, notwithstanding his 
splendid physique, and a long, severe, and dangerous ill- 
ness, from which final recovery was adjudged improbable 
by his physicians, resulted, compelling his resignation. 

Regaining his health in some measure, and with the 
hope that the pure air of New Hampshire might prove 
salutary in that direction, he accepted the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church in this city, entering formally upon 
his duties April 1, 1885. Here he has remained to the 
present time. Improving materially in health, he has been 
able to pursue all lines of pastoral activity to the complete 
satisfaction of his people, while as a preacher he has not 
only commanded their strong admiration and consenting 
attention, but has attracted to the congregation many who 
never before attended there. The church and society have 
greatly prospered under his ministry, and their standing 
and influence in the community were never better and 
stronger than now, nor has any pastor in the city ever 
endeared himself more strongly to his people and to the 
general public. 

During his ministerial service of thirty-three years, 
embracing but three pastorates, he has received calls to 
other large and important churches, but believes in rea- 
sonably long terms of service wherever one is placed. 
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He has served for a long time as a member of the boards 
of various state and national societies of the Baptist 
denomination, and while in Boston was a member of the 
executive committee of the American Baptist (Foreign) 
Missionary Union. He is one of the trustees of both 
the Newton and Rochester Theological Seminaries, and 
has also served as trustee of various academies. He was 
actively instrumental in the organization, last year, of the 
Winnipiseogee Baptist Grove Meeting Association, of which 
he is president. He has written much for ne wspapers and 
magazines, and many of his sermons have been published. 
He received the degree of D. D. from Rochester Univer- 
sity in 1875. 

He has always manifested a fraternal and catholic spirit, 
emphasizing the agreements rather than the disagreements 
of the various Christian denominations, and believing that 
the church of our Lord is one. While loyal to the truth 
as he apprehends it, he concedes to all others the privilege 
and right of loyalty to the truth as they apprehend it. He 
is a believer in ‘the sweet reasonableness” of religion, 
and counts it an honor to be called a Christian rationalist, 
insisting that Christianity is capable of philosophical and 
scientific interpretation. His reading covers a wide range 
in all departments of knowledge, and he takes great enjoy- 
ment therein. He has ever taken an active interest in the 
life and welfare of the city, state and nation, endeavoring 
always to do his full duty as a citizen. He was elected 
chaplain of the New Hampshire legislature for the ses- 
sion of 1885, and has served three years as a member of 
the Concord school board. His interest in the cause of edu- 
cation and the welfare of the schools has always been par- 
ticularly strong, and his friendship for the children is as 
marked as the unfailing courtesy and geniality of his man- 
ner towards all with whom he comes in contact. 

Dr. Crane has travelled extensively, having visited the 
old world four times, the last during the summer of 1887. 

November 14, 1865, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary A. Day of Hartford, Conn. They have three 
children—two daughters, Annie Louise and Mary Riddell, 
and one son, Russell Day. The eldest daughter is a 
graduate of the Concord High School of the class of 1887, 
while the others are now pupils i in that institution. 
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Rev. William Vaughn Garner, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the Rev. C. B. Crane, D. D., in the pastorate of 
the First Baptist Church of Concord, was a native of Wales, 
born January 9, 1834. He received his education in Eng- 
land, and was there ordained to the ministry, but came to 
this country at the age of twenty-seven years. His first 
pastorate was at Hastings on the Hudson. From there he 
went to Binghampton, N. Y., and afterwards to St. Johns, 
New Brunswick. For nine years previous to his settlement 
in Concord he was pastor ‘of the Charles Street Baptist 
Church in Boston, serving his people and church with effi- 
ciency and fidelity, and gaining a high reputation, both 
within and without his own denomination, as an eloquent 
and forceful preacher. 

After the resignation of Rev. Daniel W. Faunce, D. D., 
who, after some “eight or nine years’ service in the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church in Concord, accepted a call to 
the Washington Street Church in Lynn, Mass., the Con- 
cord church and society, after due deliberation, extended a 
callto Mr. Garner, who then, just past forty years of age, 
in the early prime of fully developed manhood, earnest, 
active and enthusiastic, of fine presence and pleasing man- 
ners, might well indeed be regarded as most eligible for 
the vacant position. The church edifice was then being 
extensively remodeled and refitted, at an expense of some 
$12,000, and the condition of the parish was such as to ren- 
der the call most acceptable to him. 

Removing to Concord, and entering upon his work, in 
September, 1875, Mr. Garner soon won the love and confi- 
dence of his people, and gained a firm place in the regard 
of the general public, through his courteous manner and 
liberal spirit. Here he continued for a period of nine 
years, during which time about one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers were added to the church, and his reputation as a 
devoted pastor and an eloquent and persuasive preacher 
was fully maintained. 

In July, 1884, he removed to Bridgeport, Conn., having 
accepted a call to the pulpit of the First Baptist Church in 
that city, carrying with him and retaining through life the 
affectionate regard of very many Concord people in and 
out of his society. 
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His pastorate in Bridgeport continued successfully for 
seven years, at the end of which time he severed his rela- 
tions with the parish, to engage in secular occupation, 
associating himself with his son, W. V. Garner, Jr., in the 
real estate business. He continued preaching, however, 
filling the pulpit of the Baptist church in Stratfield, Conn., 
in the absence of the regular pastor, for some time previous 
to his decease, which occurred quite suddenly, from a 
recently developed heart trouble, on the twenty-third day 
of November, 1892. 

Mr. Garner was united in marriage February 24, 1858, 
with Miss Margaret A. Jones, daughter of Dea. John R. 
Jones, of the Judson Memorial Church, New York, in 
whose affectionate companionship he passed the remainder 
of his life, and by whom he is survived, with three daugh- 
ters—Mrs. A. H. Lester, Mrs. Herbert Birdseye, and Mrs. 
James H. Crossley,—and one son, William V. Garner, Jr., 
all of Bridgeport. But eight days previous to his decease, 
he had himself performed the sacred rites which united his 
daughter Emma with Mr. Crossley, and the newly-married 
couple were recalled from their wedding tour by the sad 
intelligence of his death. 

During his residence in Concord Mr. Garner became a 
member of White Mountain Lodge, I. O. O. F., continuing 
his connection therewith till his decease. While in Bridge- 
port he was for six years moderator of the Fairfield County 
Baptist Association, holding the position at the time of his 
death. 

Impressive funeral services were conducted at the home, 
315 State street, Bridgeport, on November 28, eight clergy- 
men of the city acting as honorary pall-bearers. The 
remains, temporarily deposited in the receiving-tomb in 
that city, have since been interred at Greenwood, the beau- 
tiful ** City of the Silent,” in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Watchman, the leading organ of the Baptist denom- 
ination, sums up the story ot his life in brief but fitting 
words in concluding its notice of his death: ‘“* Mr. Garner 
was an accomplished preacher, a faithful pastor, and a 
noble, Christian man. He was highly esteemed by his 
brethren in the ministry and by all who knew him.” 











FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CONCORD. 


The First Baptist Church in Concord is one of the oldest 
religious organizations in the city, the first steps towards its 
formation having been taken in May, 1818, seventy-five 
years ago, and its formal recognition occurring in the month 
of September of the same year. A sketch of the history 
of this church, from the pen of Howard M. Cook, appeared 
in the GRANITE Montuty for October, 1881, and, in this 
connection, but a mere outline is necessary. 

During the seventy-five years of its existence the church 
has had but seven settled pastors: Rev. William Taylor, 
from 1818 to 1826; Rev. Nathaniel West Williams, from 
1827 to 1831; Rev. Ebenezer Edson Cummings, D. D., 
from 1832 to 1850: Rev. Charles Worthen Flanders, D. D., 
from 1851 to 1866; Rev. Daniel Webster Faunce, D. D., 
from 1866 to 1875; Rev. William Vaughn Garner, from 
1875 to 1884; Rev. Cephas Bennett Crane, D. D., from 
1885 to the present time. 

The church edifice, a cut of which is herewith presented, 
is the oldest house of worship now standing in Concord, 
having been erected in 1825, and dedicated December 28 
of that vear. Its original cost was about $7,000, and at the 
time of its erection it was regarded as a spacious and attract- 
ive edifice. It has been enlarged, remodeled and improved 
at four different times,—in 1835, 1845, 1854, and 1875,—the 
last improvement being quite extensive. The present sub- 
stantial chapel was built in 1853, and an addition, for a 
ladies’ parlor and other needed conveniences, was made in 
1877. The fine organ now in the church was donated by 
Hon. George A. Pillsbury and his son, Charles A. Pills- 
bury, of Minneapolis, former — there, and was 
placed in position at the time of the last general remod- 
eling, in 1875. 

Aside from the First Congregational, or “ North” Church, 
which is the oldest and was for many years the only one in 
town, no other religious organization has exercised a greater 
influence in the community, nor has its history more closely 
interwoven with that of the city than the First Baptist 
Church of Concord, which has always included in its mem- 

bership a goodly number of the most intelligent, substan- 
tial, and public-spirited citizens. 
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THE TIMBERS OF THE KEARSARGE. 
BY JOSEPH BARNARD. 


A few months since the newspapers announced that the 
famous old gunboat Kearsarge, whose encounter with 
the Confederate cruiser Alabama was one of the most 
notable events in naval history incident to the war of the 
Rebellion, had been overhauled at Brooklyn, and her tim- 
bers found ‘“‘sound as a nut” after thirty-one years of 
service. 

It is well known to the general public that this famous 
vessel was largely manned by New Hampshire sailors at 
the time of its conflict with the Alabama, but it is not gen- 
erally known that a considerable portion of the timber for 
the frame of the vessel came from this state, and was cut in 
the town of Hopkinton, though such is the fact. 

For several years before the Rebellion, Hon. J. H. Butler 
of Nottingham and the writer had been associated in the 
handling of oak timber. In the winter of 1860-61 we had 
quite a large quantity for ship building at Newburyport 
and Portsmouth drawn to the railroad. Some of it was the 
best quality of oak, and some was “ old growth,” which had 
become comparatively soft and brittle, but, though not 
suitable for the navy, answered very well for use in the 
construction of ordinary vessels. In the spring or early 
summer following Judge Butler came to see me.* He 
stated, if I remember rightly, that the construction of three 
gunboats had been ordered by the government in the navy- 
yard at Portsmouth. Our navy was then very small. The 
government was in need of more vessels, and the best of 
white oak timber was wanted for use in building. We had 
already sent a good portion of our best timber, when he 
came up again to see if the oak on the “ Story lot,” so 
called, could be purchased. This was a superior lot of oak, 
standing on Rattlesnake hill, about sixty rods south of Ty- 
ler’s station, on the Concord & Claremont railroad. 

We drove down to Mr. Story’s, and he accompanied us 
to the lot. After looking it over, and finding it just what 
was wanted, we asked Mr. Story his price for the timber. 


* A recent letter to Judge Butler. who has been in failing health for some time 
past, brought a response from Mrs. Butler to the effect that he distinctly remem- 
bers his association with the writer, and the matter of procuring the timber for 
the government used in the construction of the Kearsarge. 
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“Ten dollars a ton, where it stands,” he answered. 

Six or seven dollars was considered a fair price at that 
time for oak delivered at the railroad. 

Judge Butler motioned me aside, and asked,—‘* Won't 
he take less?” 

“T think not,” I replied, ‘* but we cannot afford to take it 
at that price.” 

“The government mus¢ have it, and immediately,” he 
responded. ‘* Close the trade.” 

The next day, which, I believe, was Saturday, I set four 
men at work cutting and digging. The remainder of the 
day was spent in engaging men; carpenters, blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, farmers, and day laborers were pressed into 
the service. Monday morning I had twenty-one men at 
work on the lot, and on Tuesday there were thirty. They 
were divided into gangs: first, the choppers and diggers ; 
second, the trimmers; third, the beaters and scorers; 
fourth, the hewers,—one following closely after the other. 
A hardy young man was employed carrying water for the 
men to drink, that the work might not be delayed. All 
trees with one large root were dug, saving a piece of the 
root to make “risers,” “ futtocks,” etc. 

The government required all timber hewn square ; but 
there was no time for splitting hairs, and some of the tim- 
ber was nearly as round when sent away as when it was 
standing. As soon as the choppers had moved on the 
teams were set at work drawing to the railroad, and cars 
were loaded and dispatched as rapidly as possible. 

Our forest white oak in its best estate, which is at from 
eighty-five to one hundred years’ growth, is the hardest, 
strongest, and most durable of all our New Hampshire 
trees; and such was the kind from which the frame of the 
Kearsarge was built. Old Kearsarge mountain can plainly 
be seen from the lot where this timber was cut, and the 
vessel was fitly named the Kearsarge. Her length was 
2143 feet, beam 33 feet, and depth 16 feet. She carried 
two eleven-inch smooth-bore guns, one thirty-pound rifle, 
and four thirty-two pounders. Her opponent, the Ala- 
bama, was built of British oak, and her size and armament 
were substantially the same as that of the Kearsarge; so 
the two vessels were quite evenly matched. But the Kear- 
sarge stood the heavy pounding, and came out of the fight 
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unharmed, except for one heavy shot that stuck in her stern- 
post, while the sides of the Alabama were crushed in, and 
she was sunk. 

The Kearsarge, as is generally known, was assigned to 
take part in the grand Columbian naval review, now about 
transpiring in New York harbor. 

The following has been kindly furnished me by the pres- 
ent commandant of the navy-yard at Portsmouth, George 
C. Remey: 


U. S. Navy-Yarp, Portsmouth, N. H., 
COMMANDANT’S OFFICE. 
March 11th, 1893. 
Sir: 

In reply to your letter of the oth inst., I have pleasure in fur- 
nishing you with the following information concerning the U. S. 
Str. Kearsarge, built at this yard: 

Work on the vessel was commenced June 17, 1861, and com- 
pleted Feb. 5, 1862. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1861, she was taken into the dry 
dock from the ‘** ways” on which she was built, and on Saturday, 
Oct. 5, 1861, was launched (floated) from the dry dock. 

A draft of men arrived for the vessel Friday, January 24, 1362, 
and she was placed in commission on that date, at about 3 
o’clock p. m., and on Wednesday, February 5, 1862, at 11 
o’clock a. m., the vessel left the yard. 

Very respectfully, 
GEO. C. REMEY, 
Captain, U. S.N., 
Commanding. 
Mr. Joseph Barnard, 
Hopkinton, N. H. 


[Memo. } 
The following material was used in the construction of the hull 
of the U. S. Str. Kearsarge : 
164%, cubic feet live oak, moulded. 
88523, cubic feet live oak, promiscuous. 
10,20644 cubic feet white oak, moulded. 
3,3194%5 cubic feet white oak, promiscuous. 
479 cubic feet white oak, keel pieces. 
153 cubic feet white oak, rudder stock. 


1,688,%, cubic feet white oak plank. 
250,848 bd. feet white oak plank. 

5,257. cubic feet yellow pine plank stock. 

3,326 cubic feet yellow pine, moulded. 
92,906 bd. feet yellow pine plank. 

1,649 cubic feet yellow pine beams. 
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I have reduced the above to board measure, that it may 
be better understood, and the total is as follows: 


Live oak, . . . . . 108,204 
White oak, . . . «© . = 422,43944 
Yellow pine, . . . . 215,690 





Total, 746,333 ft. bd. measure. 


DAWN AMONG THE ALPS. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Solemn and silent the mountains stood, 
And all in shadow the valleys lay ; 
Smooth as a lake hung o’er the wood 
The mists that so soon would flee away. 
Like a tiny bell from a chalet rang 
The time-piece, striking for half-past four ; 
Then the first faint glow of the dawn upsprang, 
And the snow-crowned peaks a rose-hue wore. 


In a moment the whole ridge seemed on fire! 
Then the herdsman seized his Alpine horn, 
And while the rich tints mounted higher 
His weird strain welcomed in the morn. 
How glowed the landscape beneath, around ! 
The sun rushed up like a burning ball ; 
And, sweet as an angel’s trump, the sound 
Of the music echoed from hill and fall. 


For a thousand leagues the mists were stirred, 
The clear air shimmered, the smoke uprose ; 
A hymn of praise from afar was heard— 
‘© He blessed our land, may He save our foes !” 
So like creeping ghosts the shadows fled, 
The bright stars paled in the sky’s blue dome, 
And, with glory wreathed, the mountain’s head 
Looked down as to bless each fair Swiss home. 
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CAPTAIN HENRY LOVEJOY. 
BY J. W. ROBINSON. 


Among the most noted and able men who settled at an 
early date in Penny Cook was Capt. Henry Lovejoy. He 
must have had an inventive turn of mind as well as a great 
amount of perseverance and push. I cannot ascertain that 
he was related to either Nathaniel or Ebenezer Lovejoy, 
who were among the very first settlers admitted to this 
beautiful valley, as shown by the earliest records of Penny 
Cook for the years of 1721 and 1725. The first mention I 
find of Henry Lovejoy’s name was on the 26th day of 
March, 1733, when, at a meeting of the proprietors, it was 
voted that Mr. Henry Lovejoy and Mr. Barachias Farnum 
be accepted and approved of for building of mills on Tur- 
key river in Penny Cook. 

At a legal meeting of the proprietors of Rumford, held 
on the rith day of March, 1734, it was voted that John 
Chandler ‘* shall have the liberty to build a saw mill on 
Rattle Snake brook, and liberty to flow the great pond 
called Rattle Snake pond.” Captain Chandler did not 
improve the property, but Captain Lovejoy soon acquired 
a title to the same, and built a grist mill instead of a saw 
mill. I do not learn that Lovejoy and Farnum built a mill 
on Turkey river, as at first contemplated. In order to 
supply his mill on Rattle Snake brook with water-power, 
the Captain, instead of building a dam, performed what 
at that time must have been a very difficult task; he 
excavated a canal in very hard ground for some forty rods 
and turned the brook through it, thus bringing the water to 
the top of the hill or slope that faces to the south-east 
(just west of Holden’s new mill); there he led the water 
through a flume on to an overshot wheel. Near his mill 
he built a garrison, or fort. At that time there were no 
settlers between him and Canada. The old canal is still 
used (or was until very recently) by the Concord Manu- 
facturing Company, to conduct the water to their mill. 

The hardy pioneers that soon settled in the most desira- 
ble localities hereabouts came to the new mill through the 
wilderness with their grists on their backs. During the years 
of 1745, 46 and ’47 the Indians were so troublesome, it is 
related, that they used to go in considerable numbers when 
they went to mill, but at some distance apart, so as not to 
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be ambushed and shot down in a body by the redskins. 
One day a party of four went up from the “ Street,” as the 
thickest-settled part of the place was called, each beside his 
grist, carrying a gun ready for instant use, with a distinct 
understanding that no one was to fire unless an Indian 
should be discovered. Everything went well until their 
grists were ground and they were returning, when one Zeb 
Farnum, who was in the rear, shot a deer. Immediately 
each man in front threw down his grist and jumped behind 
a big tree, with gun cocked, on the lookout for a foe. 
When they learned the cause of the shooting they were 
very indignant, but as each had a quarter of venison to 
take home with his meal it may be supposed that peace 
soon reigned in the camp. 

Capt. Lovejoy, soon after the completion of his mill and 
garrison, put in a dam just above the mouth or upper end 
of his canal, and built a forge, or smelter, and made bar 
iron from ore obtained under the high bluff at the bend of 
the river above the lower bridge, and it is presumed that 
the ore was carried up through the woods on horseback. 
This iron industry became of great importance to the set- 
tlers, as well as the grist mill, but the Indians were so 
troublesome that provincial troops were stationed at the 
Captain’s garrison several times to protect the workmen. 
It is related that the Indians were much frightened by the 
noise caused by Lovejoy’s trip-hammer, and by the sparks 
thrown off from the hot iron. 

Capt. Lovejoy came in time to own nearly all the land 
now included in the West Village. Later on, his family 
having all died, he sold out to Josiah Farnum, and moved 
‘*down east,” near the close of the last century, to what 
afterwards became the state of Maine, where he died about 
1805, at the ripe age of nearly ninety years. 

As a lasting and fitting memorial to this intrepid man, 
who had the foresight and courage, at that early date and 
under such adverse circumstances, to build a mill, garrison, 
and forge, and successfully manage them, what can be more 
appropriate than to change the name of Rattle Snake hill 
to that of Mount Lovejoy? It was under the very shadow 
of the hill that the Captain performed such heroic service ; 
and, as it has recently been ascertained that the summit of 
the hill is nearly eight hundred feet above tide-water, it 
may well be called a mountain. 
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JOSEPH DUDLEY, THE SECOND PRESIDENT. 
MAY 25 TO DECEMBER 20, 1686. 
BY ALMA J. HERBERT. 


Charles II was dead. The charter of Massachusetts was 
vacated. James II, pledged to preserve the laws inviolate, 
established a provisional government over Nova Scotia, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Narragansett, 
called the King’s Province, and Joseph Dudley, with a 
council of seventeen members selected by the crown, was 
appointed ruler, with the title of President. He had 
arrived on the Rose, May 14th, and presented his commis- 
sion to the officials, who entertained scruples, and considered. 
There was no provision for an assembly, nor for the admin- 
istration of justice; but on the 20th they yielded, saying, 
‘*If you do take upon you the government of the people, 
altho’ we cannot give our assent thereto, yet we hope we 
shall demean ourselves as true and loyal subjects to his 
Majesty,” and appointed a committee to receive and pre- 
serve the records of the charter government, and sadly 
adjourned. On the 21st the new president went on board 
the frigate a little below the castle, the royal flag was dis- 
played at the main-top, and at about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon she sailed up to the town, the castle firing twenty-five 
guns, the sconce and ships in port, Noddle’s Island and the 
Charlestown batteries joining in, the frigate replying, and 
flags over all. Bradstreet and the other officers met him 
with the usual escort, and after the proclamation there were 
such festivities as twenty-one pounds charged to the prov- 
ince procured. On the 25th the reading of his commis- 
sion in the assembly dissolved that body, and ended the 
history of fifty-eight years under the old charter. The 
president and council issued a call for an assembly, as he 
had informed the last that the changes from the old would 
be few, and he should hasten “ to lay them at his most gra- 
cious Majesty’s feet for allowance and confirmation.” The 
obnoxious Randolph, who, in his zeal for royal despotism, 
crossed the Atlantic eight times in nine years, still held his 
office, and the two quarrelled, and in hatred of Randolph 
the people warmed slightly towards Dudley. On June 
10th an order of council—of which John Hicks was the 
member from New Hampshire—was issued, setting the 
county courts,—*‘ The first at Great Island, the first Tues- 
day in October; the second at Portsmouth, the first Tues- 
day in April; with Richard Chamberlin as Clerk, Mr. 
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Pheasant Eastwick, Coroner;” with appeal to a supreme 
court three times a year at Boston. September 25th the 
queen’s birthday was observed by the loyal officers of the 
warship with show of bunting, guns, huzzahs, and a jubi- 
lee of bonfires on the Island, as they were forbidden in 
town for fear of conflagration. Many people were greatly 
disturbed by the noise on that Saturday evening, as it was 
customary to regard Sunday as beginning at sunset of Sat- 
urday. The king’s birthday was similarly observed Octo- 
ber 14th. The president seems not to have visited New 
Hampshire, and the short time left scanty records. Two 
matters are worthy of preservation,—‘ that none presume to 
draw drink without license under the penalty of five pounds 
for every conviction ;” and “there having been appointed 
meet persons for the surveying of ships [either which are 
building or defective] and demnified goods, such per- 
sons are continued in the service.” President Dudley’s 
short term of office expired December 20th, when Sir Ed- 
mund Andros took the oath of office. The first appearance 
of Dudley in public life was when sent to England to 
defend the people against the claims of Gorges and Mason ; 
and again, in 1681, pledged not to do or consent to any- 
thing that should violate or infringe the liberties and priv- 
ileges granted by the charter,—to protest against Ran- 
dolph’s quo warrantos,—but he saw the way open to his 
ambition and went over to the side of royal prerogative, 
and the people regarded him as a traitor. He was chief- 
justice and president of the council under Andros, and 
on that governor's fall, on the accession of William 
and Mary, on returning from his official duties, he was 
arrested and imprisoned. After a short time in jail he was 
guarded in his Roxbury residence till a mob demanded his 
imprisonment. The jail-keeper refusing to receive htm, 
he was left over Sunday with a niece, Mrs. Page. On 
Monday the windows were broken there, and to keep the 
peace he walked with some gentlemen to the jail and 
remained, with frequent protests, till ordered to England 
for trial and discharged. He was the first chief-justice of 
New York, 1691-2; deputy governor of the Isle of Wight ; 
in Parliament, ‘‘ commending himself to English dissenters 
by his piety, and to the court party by his vote.” After 
ten years of secret intrigue for office in his native land we 
shall meet him again. 
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A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN. 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


While volumes have been written to tell the story of the 
“self-made” and successful men of our own and other 
times, comparatively little has been said or written concern- 
ing the world’s successful women—those who, while re- 
membering and honoring their womanhood and remaining 
faithful to all its peculiar obligations and responsibilities, 
have asserted their independence of old-time conventional 
limitations and their right to make the best of all the powers 
with which nature has endowed them, and, acting accord- 
ingly, not with noisy demonstration, but with fixed purpose 
and quiet determination, have made honorable place for 
themselves in the ranks of the world’s workers. Such 
women there have been, such there are, and many more 
there will be in the years to come. Of one of the number 
it is the writer’s purpose to speak briefly, at this time. 

Lydia Abigail Gray, now Mrs. A. M. Scott of Man- 
chester, was born in China, Me., February 4, 1841, being 
the third daughter and fifth child of Hon. John L. and 
Lydia (Carlton) Gray. Her parents—the father of sturdy 
Scotch-Irish stock, and the mother of an old English family 
—were worthy members of an intelligent rural community, 
blessed with honest purpose and a goodly family of chil- 
dren rather than wealth, and the rearing of those children 
worthily and well was the prime object of their lives. The 
father, hale and hearty at eighty-five, is still living in the 
Pine Tree State; the mother, a woman of great strength of 
character and happy disposition, who made herself the 
friend of all with whom she came in contact, entered the 
higher life nearly twenty years ago. Five daughters, in- 
cluding the subject of this sketch, and one son, the latter 
Hon. John Carlton Gray, a prominent lawyer of Oraville, 
California, and for some time past a judge of the superior 
court, survive. One son, Capt. Lemuel Carlton Gray, 
died February 23, 1880. 

Her father was a staunch Democrat, and the old Auguséa 
Age furnished the fireside reading for the household of the 
faithful Maine Democrat in those days; among Mrs. Scott’s 
earliest recollections is that of reading this paper aloud to 
her father and others at evening, while another is of writing 
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votes previous to the annual election-day for the various 
candidates of the party, of which her father was one of the 
active leaders in the town, filling various responsible posi- 
tions, including membership in the state legislature. To 
secure better educational advantages for his family, when 
she was thirteen years of age, her father removed to South 
China, where she attended the public schools and the acad- 
emy, and made such excellent use of her opportunities that 
at fifteen she was given a teacher’s certificate, which impor- 
tant document she still cherishes among her choicest treas- 
ures. A little later she commenced writing for newspapers, 

mainly for mental discipline and pastime, her first published 
productions appearing in the Aennebec Fourna/, then under 
the editorial management of James G. Blaine. She has con- 
tinued writing, more or less, through the changing situations 
of her life, for various New England papers, her topics per- 
taining mainly to the home, to character building and ques- 
tions of social import, although she has frequently done 
descriptive and reportorial work. 

October 24, 1859, when in her nineteenth year, she was 
united in marriage, at Augusta, with Albert M. Scott, and 
made her home in that city, where her husband, a young 
man of twenty-four, was overseer in a cotton factory. 
Here their daughter and only child, Hattie Isabelle, was 
born, February 23, 1862. But the War of the Rebellion was 
then in progress. The call of patriotism summoned the 
young husband to the defence of the Union; the claims of 
wife and child held him at their side; finally she consented 
to his enlistment, and he entered the Union service as a ser- 
geant in Company B, 2d Maine Cavalry, November 13, 1863, 
continuing through the war. Bidding her husband God- 
speed as he went forth to do battle under his country’s flag, 
the young wife, thrown largely upon her own resources for 
support of herself and child, looked the future in the face 
and with true womanly courage entered upon the path before 
her. Teaching was the occupation in which she engaged, 
and, putting her heart into her work, she pursued it success- 
fully. During the two years of her husband’s absence she 
learned the lesson of self-reliance, and initiated the work of 
developing those previously latent powers which, in the full- 
ness of their strength, have made her the well-poised and 
successful woman she is to-day. 
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After the war Mr. Scott removed with his family to Salem, 
and subsequently to Whitinsville, Mass., where he was 
engaged for some years in his work of cotton manufactur- 
ing. In March, 1872, he removed to the city of Manches- 
ter, where he has since resided, holding a good position as 
an overseer in the Manchester Mills. Here, for the last 
twenty-one years, has been Mrs. Scott’s home. Com- 
fortably situated and provided for through her husband’s 
labor, she might, like the average woman, have contented 
herself with attention to ordinary domestic duties and the 
common rounds of social life. But, having realized her 
power for other work, and her right and duty in the line of 
greater development and multiplied effort, she has not been 
thus content. Neglecting no home duty in the slightest 
degree, meeting in full measure every obligation of wife 
and mother, fulfilling every just social requirement, she has 
passed these limitations and interested herself in other 
work, with her own mental and material advancement and 
the benefit of others alike in view. 

Her decided literary taste has been cultivated and 
strengthened. Early in its history she became an active 
member of the Manchester Shakespeare Club, has continued 
her interest in its work, and is now upon her second term 
as president of the organization. Continuing her news- 
paper writing, and contributing quite extensively to the 
Manchester U/nzon, during the later years of the proprietor- 
ship of Campbell & Hanscom, she became editor of the 
Fireside department of that paper early in 1880, after the 
change in proprietorship, continuing for five years, during 
which time her work attracted wide attention, and her 
words of hopeful cheer lessened the burdens of many a 
housewife, and carried light and comfort to many a home 
circle. 

With a strong sympathy for disabled soldiers and their 
dependent families, she became interested in the outset in 
the work of the Woman’s Relief Corps, and was a charter 
member of Louis Bell Corps, No. 17, of Manchester. Never 
seeking, and many times refusing, important official posi- 
tions in the corps and department, she wrought earnestly in 
the ranks to promote the objects of the organization ; while 
the personal effort she has given in numberless cases to aid 
worthy veterans in securing pensions is best known by 
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those most closely concerned. She served two years asa 
member of the department council in this state, and was 
twice delegate-at-large from New Hampshire to the Na- 
tional W. R. C. convention, attending the sessions at Port- 
land, Me., and San Francisco, Cal. In 1885 she was 
appointed by the national president, Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, 
chiet of staff, being the first person who ever held that posi- 
tion, which she accepted only upon urgent solicitation and 
out of consideration for her state. In 1886 she was ap- 
pointed by President Elizabeth D’A. Kinne a member of 
the national pension committee, her associates being Mrs. 
E. Florence Barker, Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, Mrs. Mary 
A. Logan, and Miss Clara Barton, and she contributed her 
full share of effort in furthering the important work of the 
committee. 


The following words from the pen of Mrs. Fuller most 
fittingly characterize Mrs. Scott, and her work in and out 
of the order : 


‘** At the Department Convention of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
held in Portsmouth, N. H., in January, 1883, I first met Mrs. 
Lydia A. Scott. Her fine intellectual face, well modulated 
voice, and commanding presence at once attracted attention. As 
a speaker she had the rare ability of expressing herself clearly, 
and in language forcible but concise, with a fund of humor that 
always pleased, while on all questions relating to the interests of 
disabled veterans there was a strong pathos and sense of justice 
and equity that proved her a woman of deep thought, and thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject. 

‘* Positively declining nominations for several important posi- 
tions, it was evident she did rot desire honors or office, but was 
a willing worker. Without doubt she has done more pension 
work, and aided more old soldiers to secure their pensions than 
any other woman in New England. 

‘* As National President of the Woman’s Relief Corps, in 1885, 
it was my pleasure to tender her the position of Chief of Staff of 
National Aides, an office which she filled with great credit to 
herself and the order. 

‘‘On the journey across the continent with the entire New 
England delegations of the G. A. R. and W. R. C., and during 
the week of national convention in San Francisco, Mrs. Scott 
won hosts of friends, and received the highest compliments from 
military men, as well as the old veterans and the most prominent 
women of our order, for the lady-like and efficient manner in 
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which she performed the duties of an office never before filled by 
a woman. s 

se Possessing a generous, sympathetic nature, her great warm 
heart is ever ready to respond to the call for aid from the sick or 
suflering, and many a soldier’s widow and orphan children will 
rise up and call her blessed. 

‘** Her friendship is constant and true: an affectionate, devoted 
wife and mother, her home is indeed a haven of rest, as well as 
a bright social center, for her literary ability and attainments 
naturally attract the brightest minds of the social and literary 
world.” 


Soon after the marriage of her daughter, November 22, 
1882, to Edward Lyon Swazey, a successful young ranch- 
man and cattle dealer, then of Wyoming, now residing in 
Kansas City, she was advised by her physician to engage 
in work involving travel and out-door activity. Accord- 
ingly she entered the service of the C. A. Nichols Co., the 
well-known publishing firm of Springfield, Mass., and 
although on her first day’s effort, in the city of Concord, she 
was advised by one, now a senator in Congress, not to con- 
tinue, as she was sure to make a failure in the work, such 
was the measure of her success that, within one year from 
that date, she was offered a salary of $4,000 per annum by 
a responsible firm, which she declined, because acceptance 
would take her continuously from home. Subsequently, 
for some time, she successfully conducted a general agency 
business in various lines, but early in 1892 she engaged as 
an agent forthe sale of real estate in Kearney, Neb., after 
satisfying herself by personal investigation of the complete 
reliability of these investments. In this line she has met 
with phenomenal success, and at the last annual meeting 
she was made one of the directors of the Kearney Land and 
Investment Company. 

As to her business capacity, it may be said that the 
C. A. Nichols Co. testify to their continued ‘* admiration for 
the energy and tact which, under all circumstances, enabled 
her to reach the most unapproachable,” and they add the 
recollection that ‘‘ during her busiest moments her mother’s 
heart never forgot that she was still a woman.” 

A woman she is, indeed, true to her sex and all that per- 
tains thereto ; though never an advocate of woman suffrage, 
yet ready to meet its responsibilities whenever they may 
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come. Never concerning herself in partisan politics, her 
advice is nevertheless sought by many a man among her 
friends in both parties, as is also her judgment in business 
affairs. She has been the true friend, filling almost a 
mother’s place to more than one young man who owes 
success in abundant measure to her kindly interest and 
counsel. Though uniting early in life with the Congrega- 
tional church, and remaining a member of the Franklin 
Street Church, in Manchester, she long ago outgrew all 
credal limitations and puts her faith in that practical 
Christianity which seeks the greatest good for man, physi- 
cal and mental, moral and spiritual, in this world of time 
and sense. 


THE OLD FARM. 
BY C. JENNIE SWAINE. 


I watch the folding shadows where the hand of daylight 
closes 
Around the gilded mountains the soft draperies of night, 
And I dream of summer sunsets that were banks of crim- 
son roses 
In the glowing ether gardens of the fading summer light ; 
And across the hills of verdure and the valleys of the 
daises 
To the pasture by the hillside I am wafted ever on, 
And I see the same wild blossoms where’er my pleased 
eye fondly gazes 
That I used to love to gather at the setting of the sun. 


Is the lovely vision real, or am I only thinking 
Of the olden golden sunsets with their aftermath of stars, 
And the brook’s low, distant murmur, and the kine-bell’s 
silver tinkling, 
As they left the fragrant pasture when my hand let down 
the bars? 
Or are dreams but wandering breezes in the distant wild- 
wood shadows, 
Where song seems the sweeter in the waning light of day, 
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As with little trills of music the lark sails down the 
meadow, 


Swinging low as if he scented the fragrance of the hay? 


Through the changes of the music which the mellow years 
are singing, 
One strain of all the sweetness grows sweeter still to me, 
And amid time’s many pictures where the golden lights are 
clinging, 
The summers on the farm will the dearest ever be ; 
For the glory of their sunsets are in rival lights outshining 
The real of to-day with its true and living charm, 
While memory ’round the past like an ivy-vine is twining, 
Where summer immortelles are still blooming on the 
farm. 


If the earth renewed and blooming in eternity’s glad 
summer 
Should bid me choose a mansion on the spot I love the 
best, 


With the clearness of the vision that follows death’s long 
slumber, 


On the dear old farm in summer I would surely choose 
to rest; 
With my loved ones all about me in youth and bloom 
immortal, 
And love’s wreath mine without loss of flower or star, 
This were my heart’s true home and heaven’s shining 
portal, 
With the gate between the flower-lands ajar. 





MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


. So, Of. 2. A. 


The fourth annual meeting of the New Hampshire Music 
Teachers’ Association is announced for July 24-28. As 
heretofore, the meeting will be held at the Weirs. There 
have been many improvements made at this resort the past 
winter, which will make our next meeting more pleasant in 
every way. We are aware that hotel accommodations are 
limited and inadequate to the demands of our meetings— 
inadequate in a sense of comfort pertaining to rooms rather 
than menu. But why should this stand in the way of our 
success? Our mission there is not one of pleasure wholly. 
We have a work, a duty to perform for a common good. 
We must try to guide the hand that would dictate to our 
young in the generation to come the method or methods 
which will reveal the hidden beauties and wonders of this 
art, developing a God-given talent and taste which is so 
sadly neglected, adding to our education and accomplish- 
ments as a people, drawing us nearer the Infinite, bringing 
sunshine to paths now obscured by the dark clouds of 
neglect. Let us master our selfishness. and work one week 
for the good of the present and those yet to come. 

The plan now is to do less chorus work, and do it better 
than heretofore. The liability to excessive heat and a 
desire for more finished renderings has stimulated the pro- 
gramme committee to this conclusion. The orchestra, this 
season, will be of greater service to the Association than 
ever before, as experienced men only have been engaged. 
It is also intended to engage one or more vocal artists who 
command the highest regard of the musical world in an 
artistic sense. 

An excursion on the lake for Wednesday afternoon will, 
most likely, be arranged this year. Let us urge music 
teachers, and all who are interested in music, to make their 
plans now to attend this meeting. Come with a determina- 
tion to instruct as well as to be instructed. Come full of 
spirit and happiness, and help make others so, for why 
should it be otherwise? Called together in the very heart 
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of picturesque New Hampshire, on the shores of one of the 
most charming lakes in the world,—‘t The smile of the 
Great Spirit,” which sends everlasting greeting to all,— 
where nature’s pictures are so wonderfully drawn, here you 
are invited to meet for a divine purpose, obeying a com- 
mand and doing a duty which will send every true man 
and woman away feeling that the blessing of Him who 
ruleth over all is richly and deservedly bestowed upon 
them. 


CONCORD CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The Concord Choral Society has voted to postpone the 
presentation of the ** Messiah” until next Christmas, and 
give for its next concert the ‘One Hundredth Psalm,” by 
Lachner, and other choruses of a miscellaneous character. 
For this entertainment only home talent is to be employed. 
This, in every sense, is a move in the right direction. To 
begin with, no society, except some old organization, can 
give so great a work without practice covering at least 
one year; in the next place, it is well to give home talent a 
hearing in a public concert where the patronage of the 
people is solicited, for without such encouragement no 


place can ever expect to develop or maintain anything 
worthy of mention in either science or art. 


NOTES. 

The Schubert club of Laconia will give its last concert 
for the season May 4. ‘Don Munio,” by Dudley Buck, 
will be performed. Mrs. Gertrude Swayne Mathews, 
soprano, Mr. Charles Swayne, tenor, of Boston (both na- 
tives of Laconia), Mr. Scribner, basso, of the South 
Church choir of Concord, with eight pieces of Blaisdell’s 
orchestra, have been engaged. 


Dr. B. F. Rix of Lowell, Mass., has been engaged as 
organist for one year at the Unitarian church in Concord. 


A man living in Milford, who holds a responsible town 
office, was delegated as one of a committee to visit Boston 
to purchase a piano for the town hall. He displayed his 
knowledge of the mechanism of the instrument, and relieved 
the anxiety of his constituents by assuring them that he 
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should not consent to a purchase until he could examine 
the inside, to ‘see if the pipes were all in and in good 
working order.” 

Manchester is taking a step forward in the line of lady 
violinists. Among the prominent are the Misses Grace and 
Myra Webster, daughters of G. N. Webster, the well- 
known agent for Hood of Lowell. They give much 
promise, and have appeared in the violin recitals at the 
New England Conservatory in Boston, with flattering suc- 
cess. They are pupils of Emile Mahr, of the N. E. Con- 
servatory. 

Mr. Charles S. Conant, teacher of music in the public 
schools of the cities of Concord and Laconia, has, through 
his publisher, Mr. W. K. Day, given the public a very 
beautiful sacred song, the text being ‘“‘ Rock of Ages,” and 
dedicated to Mrs. S. L. Bartlett, one of Concord’s best vocal- 
ists, who sang it while in manuscript at the exhibition of 
Sherman’s Phantasma, under the auspices of the Universal- 
ist society, at White’s Opera House, in February. The 
music is written in excellent taste, and shows much talent 
in the line of composition. 


A successful concert was given in Proctor Hall, Andover, 


Thursday evening, April 20, by Concord talent, consisting 
of Mrs. S. L. Bartlett, contralto, Mr. I. Eugene Keeler, 
tenor, and Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, pianist and accompan- 
ist, assisted by Miss Fannie E. Hadley of Fitzwilliam, 
reader. Although a stormy evening, there was a good- 
sized audience in attendance, and a very appreciative one. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


HON. DAVID MORRILL. 


Hon. David Morrill, born in Canterbury August 12, 
1798, died in that town April 6, 1893. 

He was of the fourth generation from Ezekiel Morrill, a 
pioneer settler from Salisbury, Mass. He was a large 
farmer and prominent citizen; in politics an active Repub- 
lican, having been an original abolitionist, and a co-worker 
with Stephen S. Foster. He held various town offices, 
representing Canterbury in the legislature in 1859, and was 
a member of the state senate in 1860 and 1861. He had 
been twice married, and had eight children, of whom six 
survive, five sons and a daughter. Of these two sons, 
George P. and Milo S. reside in Canterbury; the others 
are in the West. , 


BENJAMIN POOR. 


Benjamin Poor, born in Raymond September 24, 1795, 
died in that town March 30, 1893. 


He was the third son and seventh child of Ebenezer and 
Sarah (Brown) Poor, and a descendant of Samuel Poor of 
Wiltshire, England, who settled in Newbury, Mass., in 
1635. He enlisted as a fifer in a state regiment which went 
to the defence of Portsmouth in the latter part of the war 
of 1812, and for the last twenty years or more of his life 
received a government pension on account of that service. 
He became a prominent and influential citizen, held various 
town offices, represented Raymond in the state legislature 
in 1837 and 1838, and was one of the road commissioners 
for Rockingham county in 1843 and 1844. He was an 
extensive farmer, a public-spirited citizen of sound judg- 
ment and business sagacity, and in politics a zealous Demo- 
crat. He retained his interest in public affairs to the last, 
and voted at the election in November, 1892, although then 
in feeble health, that being the last time he left home. He 
leaves three children,—two daughters and one son,—Mrs. 
Sarah J. Moar, Melinda K. and George S. Poor. His wife, 
formerly Miss Alice Moore of Chester, with whom he was 
united in 1816, died some fifteen years ago. 
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GREENLEAF CILLEY BARTLETT. 


Greenleaf C. Bartlett, a well-known lawyer of Derry, 
and a native of Nottingham, born May 7, 1822, died at his 
home in Derry April 10, 1893. He commenced the prac- 
tice of law in Salem in 1847, but removed to Derry in 1855. 
He had been for many years clerk of the Rockingham 
county bar, and represented the town of Derry in the 
legislature in 1866. 


HON. WILLIAM H. SHEPARD. 


William H. Shepard, for some years past a prominent 
citizen of Derry, died in that town April 10, 1893. He 
was born in Holderness May 18, 1816, where he passed his 
early life on a farm, but went to Lowell, Mass., in youth, 
and subsequently to Framingham, where he was extensively 
engaged in woolen manufacture for a long series of years, 
but for some twenty years past had been a resident of Der- 
ry, which town he had represented in the legislature. He 
also served as a state senator in 1879. He was a director 
and vice-president of the Derry National Bank, and his 
son, Frederick J. Shepard, is cashier of that institution. 


DR. HOMER BROOKS. 


Homer Brooks, M. D., a popular physician of Haverhill, 
Mass., died in that city April 4, 1893. He was a native 
of the town of Franconia, born August 1, 1855. He was 
educated at the Littleton High School and Dartmouth Col- 
lege, graduating from the latter in 1877; he studied medi- 
cine with Dr. William Child at Bath, and Dr. Peabody of 
Worcester, Mass., and graduated from the Homeopathic 
Medical College of New York in 1881, in which year he 
married Miss Minna Needham of West Peabody, Mass., 
and commenced the practice of his profession in Haverhill, 
where he continued till death. He was successful in prac- 
tice, popular and public-spirited as a citizen, and an active 
member of the Haverhill school board. He is survived by 
a widow and four children. 


EZRA S. HARRIS. 


Ezra S. Harris, born in Marlow November 27, 1827, 
died at Penacook March 23, 1893. Like his father Almon, 
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and grandfather, Bethuel Harris, he was a prominent woolen 
manufacturer, and was proprietor of the Dustin Island 
Woolen Mills at Penacook, where he had been engaged in 
business for forty-five years. He had been prominent in 
public affairs, and represented the town of Boscawen in the 
legislature in 1891. 


HUGH K. MOORE. 


Hugh Kelsea Moore, founder and superintendent of the 
American Steam Gauge Company of Boston, died at his 
home in Malden, Mass., March 20, 1893. 

He was a native of Pembroke, born August 12, 1815, 
but had been a resident of Malden nearly half a century. 
He was prominent in military, musical, and Masonic circles. 
Rev. Albert W. Moore, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Lynn, is a son of the deceased. 


FREDERICK A. LULL. 


Frederick A. Lull, born in Lebanon, N. H., September 
24, 1831, died in Cambridgeport, Mass., March 22, 1893. 


“<9 


He was actively engaged in the real estate and insurance 


business, and was one of the oldest constables in the city 
of Cambridge. He served during the late war in the 
Second Massachusetts Heavy Artillery and the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts Battery, and was brevetted major for gallant and 
meritorious service. 


DR. HANSON C. CANNEY. 


Hanson C. Canney, M. D., a prominent physician of 
Manchester, died at his home in that city April 21, 1893, 
from the results of an accident occurring some two weeks 
previously, when he was thrown from a carriage. 

Dr. Canney was born in the town of Strafford, Novem- 
ber 17, 1839, but removed with his parents to Barnstead 
when about seven years of age. He worked at farm labor 
in early life when not attending the district school, but ac- 
quired an academic education at Pittsfield, New Hampton, 
and Gilmanton. He studied medicine with Dr. John Wheeler 
of Pittsfield, and Prof. A. B. Crosby at Hanover, gradu- 
ating from the Dartmouth Medical College in 1864. In Jan- 
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uary following he commenced the practice of his profession 
in the town of Auburn, where he remained until November, 
1874, meeting with a good measure of success in his prac- 
tice, and gaining the confidence and respect of his fellow- 
townsmen, who made him their superintendent of schools 
for several years, and sent him as their representative to the 
legislature in 1873 and 1874. In 1875 and 1876 he was 
city physician for Manchester, and in the latter year was a 
representative in the legislature from ward four. He 
always had a strong taste for literature, wrote quite exten- 
sively for the press, and was for a time editor and joint 
proprietor of the publication known as ‘*The Boys and 
Girls of New Hampshire.” He had been one of the cen- 
sors of the New Hampshire Medical Society, was an 
active member of the Masonic fraternity, and one of the 
organizers of the Manchester Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, of which he was president at the time of his death. 
November 13, 1864, he married Ellen M. Nutter, daughter 
of William Nutter of Barnstead, by whom he had two 
children, of whom one, a daughter of 18 years, survives. 


GRAFTON T. NUTTER. 


Grafton T. Nutter, born in Wolfeborough July 9, 1825, 
died in Boston March 23, 1893. 

At the age of thirteen years he left home, where he had 
enjoyed but meager educational advantages, and went to 
Boston, where he became an apprentice in the cabinet-mak- 
ing business, at which he served some years, continuing 
the work until 25 years of age, when he commenced rail- 
roading, serving first as a brakeman in the employ of the 
Grand Trunk road, being soon promoted to freight con- 
ductor, in which capacity he ran the first train over the 
Niagara Falls Suspension bridge to test its strength. Sub- 
sequently, he removed West and became agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road, but left this position to 
become eastern agent of the Chicago & North-Western, 
with headquarters in Boston and New York. After the 
completion of the Pacific railroads he organized the Cali- 
fornia fast freight line. He was the inventor of the Nut- 
ter car-hoist and truck-transfer machine, in use upon many 
important lines. During some of the later years of his life 
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he was agent of the Erie freight line in Providence and Bos- 
ton, but retired from business a year ago. 


He is survived 
by a son and daughter, the former being John I. Nutter, 
New York agent of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


SCHUYLER WALKER. 

Schuyler Walker, born in Bow, May 15, 1811, died in 
Charlestown, Mass., March 17, 1893. 

He spent his early life in his native town, where he mar- 
ried Mary C. Green, in August, 1838. He filled all the 
offices in the gift of the people of Bow, and represented 
them in the legislature, and in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1850. In 1855 he removed to the town of Alexan- 
dria, where he resided till 1860, serving several years as 
selectman, as representative in 1864, and as a member of 
the board of county commissioners for Grafton county. 
From 1869 to 1875 he resided in Bristol, removing to 
Massachusetts in the latter year, where he remained till 
the death of his wife, in November, 1880, when he returned 
to his old home in Bow. He leaves three sons and two 
daughters, and was stopping with one of the latter, Mrs. 
A. N. Blake of Charlestown, at the time of his decease. 


DR. GEORGE H. POWERS. 


George H. Powers, M. D.,a native of Groton, born 
September 26, 1852, died at Acworth April 12, 1893. He 
gained an academical education by his own efforts, and 
graduated from the Dartmouth Medical College in the class 
of 1881. In November of that year he married Miss Hat- 
tie A. Stearns of Lebanon, and immediately commenced 
practice in the town of Hopkinton, where he remained until 
July, 1888, when he left Hopkinton and located in Concord ; 
but in January following, at the solicitation of Dr. C. A. 
Allen of Acworth, whose wife, a sister of Mrs. Powers, 
had recently deceased leaving several small children, he 
removed to the latter town and associated himself in prac- 
tice with Dr. Allen. Some time later Dr. Allen removed to 
Holyoke, Mass., and Dr. Powers continued alone at Ac- 
worth, where he had a wide and very laborious field of 
practice. He was an active worker in the Congregational 
church, and left a large circle of friends. 





‘POEMS OF PENACOOK.” 


Mr. C. C. Lord, who has recently published the ‘* His- 
torical Classics of Hopkinton, N. H.,” has added another 
to his list of useful and entertaining works. The ‘* Poems 
of Penacook” represents his latest effort in the line of 
adapting local history to classical sentiment. The success 
of Mr. Lord’s original literary scheme is abundantly 
attested in the approval of his critics. In fact, the success 
of his Hopkinton classics has proved the pledge of the 
‘*Poems of Penacook,” which is a Concord book, written 
and published in consequence of the special requests of his 
appreciative readers among the more influential residents 
of the capital city. The ‘ Poems of Penacook” represents 
two early chapters of Concord’s history, adopted and em- 
bellished in Mr. Lord’s best poetic vein. The story in 
each case is told in blank verse, the monotony of which is 
at intervals broken and interspersed with lighter specimens 
of verse in rhyme, touched off in the author’s happiest man- 
ner. The local chapters of history are respectively em- 
bodied in “The Seer” and “ The Last Powwow.” The 
** Seer” is no other than Passaconnaway, the wonderful 
sage of the Penacook tribe of Indians, to whom early local 
civilization owed so much on account of his far-seeing intel- 
ligence and skillful government, by which he held numerous 
confederated tribes in restraint in the presence of the sus- 
pected and aggressive white invasion of the Indians’ local 
primeval home. The ‘* Last Powwow” was an actual 
occurrence that historically closed the career of the Pena- 
cooks in Concord, and appropriately names the chapter 
that -ecites the progressive downfall of the tribe. The 
complete ‘“‘ Poems of Penacook” embraces a copious col- 
lection of historical and other notes that greatly assist the 
comprehension of the descriptive text. 


Poems of Penacook. By C. C. Lord. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. At 
Eastman’s, Mace’s, and Hunt’s, Concord, N. H. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


Subscribers for the GRANITE MONTHLY who have not 
yet paid for the current volume, should remit at once, to 
secure the benefit of the advance rate,—$1.50 per annum. 
When payment is delayed to the end of the year, the price 
is $2.00 
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